Oxford and its Story

Oxford, for the state of Magdalen was better rather
than worse than that of the University at large. It
should, however, in fairness be pointed out that as a
gentleman commoner in those days he was one of a
ckss which was very small and far from anxious to
avail itself of the intellectual advantages of a University
training. The commoners at Magdalen were now
very few in number. The founder's limitation was
now so interpreted as to restrict them to the particular '
class of gentleman commoners, sons of wealthy men,
at liberty to study, but expected to prefer, and as a
matter of fact usually preferring, to enjoy themselves-

But the efforts of the more liberal-minded fellows
were at length crowned with success. By the first
University Commission the college was allowed to
admit as many non-foundationers as it could provide
with rooms. The last gentleman commoner had
ceased to figure in the Calendar by 1860. The
system of licensed lodgings introduced by the Uni-
versity soon caused the numbers of the ordinary
commoners to increase, so that in 1875 one-third of
the resident undergraduates were living in lodgings
outside the college. It was clearly time for the
college to provide accommodation for as many of these
as possible within its own walls. The change which'
took place in Magdalen during the last century, a
change "from a small society, made up almost wholly
of foundation-members and to a great extent of
graduates, to a society of considerable numbers, made
up of the same elements, in about the same proportion
as most of the other Colleges," is recorded therefore
in the architecture of Oxford. For it was to lodge
the commoners that the buildings which are known as
S. Swithun's (so-called from the statue in a niche on
the west side of the tower which is placed at the
entrance of these buildings, and which reminds one
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